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removing religious tests on these matters, could open matriculation and degrees, as
well as the seats on the governing corporations, to nonconformists.

When the Royal Commissions began their work the colleges set up the cry of
autonomy, arguing that the Commissions had no authority over them. The long-
standing issue of the right of government in the name of national welfare to reform a
university that was not doing its part in national development, a confrontation so
familiar in the developing nations of the second half of the twentieth century, was
having a dress rehearsal in the rnid-nineteenth. As far as modernization is concerned,
the government's intervention speeded the process.

The Oxford Commission found students lazy and idle, underachieving and
dissolute, the curriculum irrelevant to the social needs of England, and the whole
institution geared to training clergymen for the Church of England rather than for the
public affairs of a modernizing Britain. The recommendations included greater atten-
tion to specialization of professors and students, to mathematics, science, and tech-
nology, and to the responsibilities of careers in the public service; all these familiar
themes of modernity. The university bills when passed (for Oxford in 1854 and for
Cambridge in 1856) abolished the Church of England religious test for degrees, but the
test for faculty members on the governing boards remained until 1871.

So Britain took a major step toward modernization when it opened the tradi-
tional universities to the nonconformists of the middle classes, but this was by no
means the broad participation in higher education that came to mark a fully modern
educatonal system, especially as developed in the United States. The English universi-
ties were still far behind the technical faculties of France and the professional research
institutes of German universities. England achieved its modern education by the
explosive and intermittent efforts of innumerable voluntary groups, some stable and
large in scope, others ad hoc and fleeting. When England finally got around to
sustained governmental action in the field of education, as in the period from 1850 to
1870, more happened in higher education than at any time since the educational
revolution of the later sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries. But one could argue
that because France, Germany, and the United States turned earlier to large-scale
governmental action, they approached modernity in their educational systems more
rapidly than did Britain.

B,  THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM IN FRANCE
Prior to the French Revolution the control and support of schools in France were
largely in the hands of the various teaching orders of the Catholic Church. At the
elementary level, for example, the Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools by
1790 provided charity education in over 125 schools for the poor and unfortunate;
and several orders of sisters, principally the Ursulines and the Congregation of Notre
Dame, gave elementary instruction to girls. In addition, there were scores of
petites ecoles taught by private teachers for boys and girls whose parents could pay the
fees; and in the larger towns there were writing schools preparing clerks and accoun-
tants for commercial jobs. The estimate is made that near the end of the eighteenth